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AfiSTSACT 

This study is designed to compare the school 
normative climate of uhite and hlack urban elementary schools 
relatively matched on socioeconomic st^z^s (SES) and achievement, 
irith this design the researcher sought to: (1) find if there are 
differences in normative climate hetueen uhite and hlacJc schools; and 
(2) generate further tentative insight into variahles uhich may 
affect the differential academic performance of stjudea^ts iii uhite and 
hlack schools. A npnrandom sample of schools uas selected through the 
aid of the Michigan Department of Education State Assessment Program. 
The department provided aggregate scores of all fourth*grade 
studentSf hy school^ on achievement and SES, as measured hy a 
guestioniiaire of family consuqption patterns, education, mohility, 
and student's future aspirations. Data uere collected ±n 1970-71 via 
questionnaires from 16 schools ulth a total population of 2,743. The 
1970-71 fifth-grade students uhose achievement and SES data uere 
collected hy the State department in 1969^70 uere the primary student 
sample in each school. An additional sample of fourth- and 
sixth-grade students in each school uas included to ohtain a uider 
range of student reports. Measures of school climate uere 
sociopsychological scales and factors derived from the student 
guestionnaire. (Author/JH) 
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A central aspect of clie educatioji problem is tlie low 
rate of academic success among Puerto Ricans j Aiik;: ican-Indians , 
Mexican Americans, and Blacks (Coleman, et alj 1966). Thus 
far, educational innovations such as compensatory education 
have wot been succefisful. If history provides aTsy clues, 
performance contracting, voucher systomSj and other proposed 
innovations \v^ill fail as their pradece^sors did* Busing also 
is held in. doubt as a possible education cureall (Armour, 1972). 
Alan V^ilson (1969), in his study of race/social class, found that 
the social class mix of the school was more important than 
r^iclnl balance. Tlierefore, busing solely for desegregation 
may not improve education. 

The lack of educational success among minorities, especially 
Blacks, has prompted numerous resc^irch Gudcavors. These 
efforts have sought generally, to explain the differences in 
academic perf ortn.ance between Wiltas and Blacks. Research has 
focused on irullvidual variables, family, neighborhood j and some- 
vhat on the school social environment (climate). Mainly j 
the research has centered on race and/or socijecouomic-s tatus- 
relatcd factors to account for the achievement differential 
between Blacks and Whi tt;s . The hi^}-\ degree of relationships 
betv?ecn socioeconomic r^tatuR and achievement is an area of 
considerable research activity (Sexton, 1961; JlerrioLt and 



St. John, 1966; Sewell and Shahj 1967; Jencks. 1958; Coleman^ 
et al, 1966; and Hayeske, et aX 1909). Schools v;ith normal or 
high achievement are usually iniddJ.D class or betterj vheruas schools 
with low achievement usually indicate low socioeconomic status. 
Due tci economic inconsistencies within Americaj the greater propor- 
tion of Blacks are of low socioeconorjic i:tatus, whereas the greater 
proportion of whi.teiS are middle class. 

Hoi'jever, the socioeconomic status and achievement relationship 
does not always hold true. It is possible to find 1cm SES Black schools 
with high achievement and hi^h SES Uliite schools with low achievement. 
Situations' such as tliis have prompted researchers stich as llalpin and 
Croft (1959), Coleman (1961 & 1966), Michael (1951), Wlson (1969), 
McBill, et al (1967), and Brookover, et al, (1973), to e>:aiTn.ne school 
climate, 

SCHOOL CLIW.TE 

In this paper, the concept of school climate will be viewed 
from a symbolic interaction frame of reference. David Johnson (1970; 231), 
illustrates the theoretical roots of this concept succinc:tly, as utili::cd 
in this study; 



Education, from a social-psychological point of viev;, is carried 
on in an orsanlzod social environment largely throu^^h inter- 
personal procc;sf>es. Dovj a student rcsi)onds iii the classroom, 
for ex^imple, will depend upon such fac:lors as the or^auixational 
structure and climate of the school, the nature of the student ^s 
goals and the ^;oalf^ of his teacherj and tha reaction ha think o 
bis pGerSj parents, and friends will hnvu to his bt^havdor. It 

Ji*Ji'l2-j,l>l ^^J-t^hin the extended teacher-student and student- 
student intc^raction in the cl;i^;iiroom th:it education takciS place. 

To aid concaptuali::ation of school clliunte as delineated, the 

fol] owing mental picture is suggested* The interaction of principal. 



teachers, and students vithin the school produces an atmosjjhcre 
that will enlinnce or reduce acndemic performance. Parents also 
provide input into the school In two wayst First, the. \nost often 
discussed and empirically validated, is the parents* role as sig- 
nificant others of the student (l5rool;over, et alj 1967)- Secondlyj 
often alluded to in a tangential niannor in research, but not studied 
specifically, is value consensus betwecTi the school and parents,^ 
Basically, this discussion depipts the construct cf school climate 
as a self-othcrr phenomenon (symbolic interaction) in which the 
participants are all affecting and being affected by the other 
constituency, A school in which the parents, students, teachers, 
and principal are supportive of achievement will, possibly, have, .a 
climate v/nich is conducive to optimal student performancet 
PURPOSE 

The relationship of scliool climate to achievement has been 
approached from several perspectives, Coleman (1961) found that 
academic acliievemc^nt received varying amounts of reward or punishment 
In schools- Therefore, it: is possible to have a school climate that 
supports achievement* Davis (1961), explained that school climate 
press for colle^je attendance i?? contingent upon socioeconomic 
status in poorer school climates? (greater proportion of lower class), 
whereas ability is the crucial factor In better school climate 
(greater proportion of middle class) < Insights into po^.sible climate 
differences between Black and VJiiite schools were iTidioated by 
Coleman (1966)- Sense of control and sclf^concept were found to be 
significantly reli':ited to achievement. However, the manif estaticn 



diffcrcd in that White and/or advantaj^ed children's achievement, 
or lack oi it, was related to sel£-conccj>t > whereas Black and/or 
disadvantaged children's achievement vjas related to sense of control* 
The above results are especially meaningful in regard to Blach"'t\1iite 
school climate differential becaihse Coleman also found that schocls 
were ;f or the most part racially segregated, which also indicates 
segregation by social class, wl^ich was most proiiounced at the elem- 
entary level* Other research by Wilson (1969), and further analysis 
of the Coleman data seemingly indicate possibly different climate 
configurations in Blaclt and V^nite schools (Cohen et al * , 1972)* McDill, 
Mtyers, and Uigsby identified social climate variables which accounted 
for most of the variance in acliievement usually attriluited to socio- 
economic composition (McDill at al * , 1967)* Given the above cited 
literature indicating the possibility of school climate, racj.al 
differentialr- in .school climate, and the possible effe^-ts beyond 
socioeconomic status, this study of school climate differences in 
elementary schools seems warranted, especially since research on 
elementary ^school climate is virtually non-existent (Johnson, 1970)* 
This study is designed to comx>are the school normative climate 

of \"/hitc and Black urban elementary f>chools relatively matched on 

2 

socioeconomic s ta tus and acliievement ♦ VJith this def^ign tlie researcher 
souglit to; (1) find if there arc differences in normative climate 
between Wliite and Black schools; and (2) generate further tentative 
insight into variab3.es which may affect the cMf f erential academic 
pcrf orinancci of stiulents j.n VJliitc and Black scliool*;, 
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MET HODOJ.OGY 

A non^random saople of schools was selected through the aid 
of tho Michigan DepartR^nt of Education SuatCi Assessment Program- 
The Department of Education provided aggregate scores of all fourth- 
grade sliudonts, by school, on achievemejit as measured by a corjposite 
achievement test, and SKS, as measured by a questionnaire of family 
consumption pattemr: , education , mobility , and student 's future 
aspirat ions/ e^:pec tat j-cns - 

The design of this research utilised several compromises which 
were necessary due to the realities of tiic Michigan elementarj^ school 
population- These realities were as follovjs: (1) the small 
number of Black liigh-aehieving scl^ools in the- population;^ (2) little 
Black^White similarity in soeioeeonomjc status and aehiovcmeni: levels ; 
and (3) difficulty in receiving data collection permission (Henderson, 
1974)- Given the parameters of the populatiort^ data were collected 
in 1970-71 via questionnaires from a total of sixteen schools vxth 
N=2,7A3* Criteria i:or selection \v\is on the basis of the previous 
year's (1969-70 school year) assessment information. The 1970-71 
fifth-grade students whose achievement ajut S]::S data were collected 
by the State dcpartirent in 1969-70, were the primary student sample 
in each sehoc^l. An additional satsipl.c^ of fourtli-- and sixth-grade 
studcjits in each school was included to obtain a wider range of 
s':udent reports. [ Table 1 about here] 

High achievement level was defined by a score of 50-and-iibove, 
while scores^ lower than 50 were considered lovj acl)i(?vement - Socio- 
oeonomie status w^ie classified in tl'te same way but a score of 49 
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was the breaking point. Table 2 illustrates the classification of schools, 
[Table 2 about here] 

The comparability between l^iite and Black schools was only relative at 
bestt Hov;ever, given the elementary school population in Michigan, this 
seemed to he one method to begin exploratory work in this area. Along 
witli thiG absence of a rigorous design Is the sacrifice of generalizability, 
SCHOOL CT.IMATE VARIABLES 

Measures of school climate were social psychological scales and 
factors derived from the student questionnaire- The four factors are 
composed of most of the the same items vhich make up the ten scales. 
Rather than opt for scales or factors in this research, the decision was 
made to utilize both types of variables for the following reasons;, 

1. A major intent of this research was to examine the data in 
various ways; 

2. The presentation of both scale and factor scores will perhaps 
suggest varied starting points in analysis of future research* 

SCALES 

The scales'* used in this analysis V7ere taken from related studies 
SL SSl^lJ:- structured by the researcli team* These scales are as follows: 

Reporte d student press for competition or Ind ividual pgrformance . 
This construct is ilesi^^ned to measure the perceived press of students 
in regard to individual competition within the school setting. 

Iinportance of student .^elf-identity or ro3e > This scale is dc;Pigned 
to measure the '^relative degree of investmenC placed in the identity 
studentj for self esteem maintenance." (Gif^liotti, 1969). 

Academic norms of school. This refers to the demand for academic 



per JiL^rmance, as reported by the students - 

Sense o£ Control , Basically this pcale measures the child's 

feeling oC persoivil efficacy over his eiiviroiunent in relationship to 

his school performance- It is based upon the work of James Coleman, 

et al- (1966: 288) who describes it in the following 'rinnner: 

If a cliild feels that his environment is capricious, or beyond 
his ability to alter, then he may conclude that attempts to 
affect it are not worthvjhile and stop trying- 

Self^conc o pt of aca<tendc ability * This is a scale designed to 

measure the "evaluating definitions which an individual holds for himself 

in rc^ipect to his ability to achieve in academic tasks in general, cs 

compared "with others in liis schooi class" (Brookover, et al- , 1967). 

Perceived ev^n lu ations nnd expectations- These scales are designed 

to measure the perceived evaluations and expectations of best friends 

(peers), teachers, parents, and principals. The dimensions of ev^iliiation 

and expectations are defined by Aiier (1971: 53), and lirookover, et al * 

(1967: 60) respectively as follows: 

Perceived evaluation is d^jfinod as evaluating definitions vjhich 
an individual perceive;; another person holds of him iri respect 
to his t^bi].iiy in academic tasks in general as compared v?ith 
others in his school class- 

PerceXved expectation is defined as; expectation wlixch an 
individual perceives another person holds of him in respect 
to academic tasks as compared with others xii his school class* 

Reported teacher press for competitio n or individiia] p e rformanc e. 

These itcins are designed to measure the teacher's press for competition 

or individual perforraance in school, as rc-ported by £.tudents. 

FACTORS 

A variinax factor analysis vjas applied to 63 attitudinal items from 
the student (luestionnaive, forming factors on the basis of tl^c responses 
of students considered as individuals (Sclmeidcr, 1973), The four factor 



which emerf^cd from the student dj^ta vcva identified by Schneider (1973) 
as: (1) student perceptions of the present evaluationS"C>;pc=!Ctations in 
their school social system; (2) student perceptions of the fnture evaluations 
expectations in their school social system; (3) Student perceptions oE 
feclin£;s o£ futility permeating the social system of the scliool; and (4) 
stndent perceptions of thenorms stressing acadeniic aehievement in their 
school and social system. 

Factor 1* Student Perceived Present Eval\jations-E:;pectations* This 
factor contained items eoncerning tlie respondents' perceptions of the 
expectations-evaluations of "others" (parents > teachers > friends) and 
the students' "self-concept of acndendc ability" from tlie present through 
the completion of high school* 

Factor 2. Stndent Perceived FutuLu Evalnations-Expectations* Tliis 
factor was the future-oriented counterpart of Factor 1* Basically it 
consisted of items concerning ttie students' perception of "others*" 
(parents, teacher, friends) assessnient of future academic accomplishments, 
Another aspect of this factor involved tlie students' "self -concep t of 
academic ability" and sc].f-evaluation regarding college attendance and 
success* 

Factor 3. Student Reported Sense of Futility, This factor contains 
the iteET.s vjhich inaUe up the '*sense of control" rjuestions; nsed by Coleman 
(1966)* Other items revolve aronnd studonty' perception of tea^-.hers' and 
other students^ feelings of hopctlensjiess or indif f (>renee about aeademie 
achievement * 

Factor < Student Perception of School Academic l^iorms * Items loading 
high on this factor concerned sturlentEi^ percolations; of pref;sure for aendemie 
achievement by members of scliool social system and school bureaucracy* 



A particularly inticrcsting aspect of this factior is the students' percGivad 
nexus of the principal's evnluntion-expectatioiis and the general normative 
aeademie put<h in the school environment. More specifically, the principal 
is perceived iis the most crucial "significant other" in the school climate. 
Other items involve the aniount of student perceived competition-cooperation 
within the environment and the reported and perceived importance of the 
student role. 
Annlysis 

Responses to each itcin of the respective scales vere comhined to form 
scale scores for each indiv'idual within a lichool. In tliose instances 
where all responses (within a scale item) or items within the scale were 
not in the same direction, linear transformations were performed to expedite 
analysis. School scale scores were obtained by calculating the mean of 
the student scale scores for each school. If a resporident on>itted sn item, 
the mean of the other iteuis within the s^ale \tas substituted- If all items 
within a scale were omitted, the respondent was dropped. Factor scores 
were generated for each student. These students* factor scores were then 
utilized to produce school mean scores (Schneider, 1973), * 

Multivariate analysis of variance vjar> employed to examine the climate 
variable difference between Black and White schools* Rationale for this 
technique was baficd on two aspects (McCall, 1970): 

(1) multivariate procedures ask somewhat broader questions than 
univariate analysi.s and arc more powerful; 

(2) wlicn sovaral variables por>scssing psyrholoi^ical cohcKivenea.s are 
examined, multivariate analysis is more appro)\riatc than multiple univariate 
tOfitS . 

Small sample size, and consequently few decrees of frecdomj prevented 
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the multivariate testing of nil the mean scliool scale and factor scores 
in concert* Therefore^, these three groups of variahles vere analysed 
separately. [Table 3 abuut here] 

'Xhe following rationale vas used in assigning the variables to the 
three groups shown in Table 3; ^ 

(1) Sclf-eoncejit of Academic Abili ty and the Perceived Expectations 
and Evaluations were grouped together due to the previous research 
illustrating the reciprocatini; effect of Perceived Expectations and 
Evaluations upon each other (Brookovcr, at al., 1965); 

(2) the next group of variables vas grouped together on a theoretical 
basis, beca^use all seencd to yield either individual! or group indices 

K^hat may influence normative patterns. These individual or group rjioasures, 
in turn, could perhaps facilitate a school nornative climate that could 
affect achieveiuent; 

(3) this variable group contains the factors obtained from varinax 
analysis of the student questions. 

Findings - 
The first step of the multivariate analysis reported in Tables A 

and 5 revealed the absence of interaction effects. [Tables A and 5 about here] 
The absence of signif icr-^r.t interaction a].lows testing for the main effect 

of race to be interpreted without accounting for possible confounding effects. 

An e>:a[:iinaLion of Table 6 illustrafc^^ that tlje multivariate F-test is 

significant (pv<05) for all variables groups. [Table 6 about hero] 

liecduse of tlicse r.igni f j.c-mt differencofi betwc^ca RJ.ack and ^sHute schools, 

univariate F ratios vere examined to determiiui which contriihutcd to the over- ? 

f 

all group nultivariate significance. Ti:e ra:nilt« are rcpoi'ted in Table!? 7, 8, j 

I 

and 9. [Tables 7, 8, and 9 about here] > 



An cxamiEiaLion of the unlvarlat:c F ratios, on ench of the dependent 
ineasuret; associat:eJ vji tli the slj^nlf leant multivariate F ratios reveals 
the follo\?iii2 scales as sl^iiiflcant univariate^;: Reported Teacher Press 
for Competition^ Percelvc^d Peer and Teacher Pxpectations and EvaluatlonCj 
and Self ^concept of Acadenvxc Ability. The least ccjuare estimate of effects 
gave the direction and etitimateO magnitude of the dependent variable* An 
exainination of the unJ,varlate F ratios on each of the dependent measures 
as.sociated with the significant inultivarlate F ratios reveals the follov;lng 
factors as significant univariates: Studejit Perceived Present Evaluations- 
r>:)>ectatianSj and Student: Reported Sen,s-e of Futility* [Table 10 about: here) 

Tablp 10 gives the least squares estimate of the univariates VJhlch 
viere signilMcanl: , It Indicates that Blade scliools scored hl^Jier on all 
scaler* (Self -concept of Academic Abllityj Perceived Peer Expectations and 
Evaluation, Reported Teaclier Press for Competition^ and Perceived Teacher 
E>;peetations and Evaluations) than VTlilte schools* Factors revealed VJiiite 
schools scored higher on Studetit Perceived Present IJvalua tions^Expec tations 
than did Black schools and Blx'^ck schools scored higher on Student Sense 
of Futility than did Uliite schools. 

DTSCLiS^^O N" AND IMriJ C ATJOKS 

^ This; an^ilysis was an attempt to investigate whether social-psychological 
cl:iB^:3te cSiffcri^ heti/cen Wiritc urban and Bl.nck urban elementary schools?* 
Thijv rc^soarcli pL"o\'ide5^ ^ beginning in an area where little vjork has been 
done. For cxaTiijjle, variables which are identified as being significantly 
different botwt^en Black and \*')iite schools can be invc-^fitagatccl to see whether 
tliey iiave any cojinections to achievencm t differential betvjeen Vi^1ite and Black 
school^; . 

A variable which contributed heavily to the significant iTiultivariate 
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test of Vnriable Group A is Teacher l^ircGs for Competition- Hlnck schools 
scored highest on tln.v> scalc^ which may njcnn that stuclcnl:r> in B.l.nck schools 
perceive the teacher to cmphdsl^e coiripeiition among the students- Ten^jble 
suggestions concerning the relation of tlii s to the aehieveinen t differential 
hetv.'oen V^ii te and BlacI,- ficiioo]?; are ns folloi;s: 

0) teaehers in Black schools, due to school practices such as tracking 
(ability grouping)> systcii^atically ^'cream off and cool out** students. Instead 
of the iiormaLlvc pattern of the school expecting alr/io^st all students to succeed, 
only a *'choscn few" are expected to succeed (Kist, 1970); 

(2) when students are encouraged lo engage In excesf^ive competition 
rather than cooperative ventures, tlie interaction hcitvjean them may ha detrimental 
to a normative system conducive to maxinal aehxcveinent for all students (Deutsche 
19*^t9; Haines and McKoaehio, 1967; and Julian and Terry, 1967), 

A significant univariate result v/as also obtained for Self-Concept of 
Academic Ability, Tliis variable was tlic most pov^erful contributor to the 
overall significant multivariate test of Variable Group B, with the Blach schools 
scoring higher on thJs scale than White schools. This su^jgcsts that Self-Concept 
of Acadciiiic Ability of students in these Black cicmentary schools emergof? in a 
relatively segregated Jjlnclc reference group in wliich lower academic performanee 
Is the standard a2iiinE>t v:hich students assess their ability- Therefore this 
high self-concept Tnay he. inflated (Ror-senbevy and Simmon^ij 1971), 

A sl[;nificant vairiahle in the univariate testing vjas Perceived Peer 
Expectations and F.vriluations. Parsons (1959) , Coleman (1961, 1966) , Wilson 
(1969), and IverchhofC (1972), all speak of the crucial rolc: peerf? play in the 
school social .systems. Peers can either facilitate or Tnitigate against school 
achieVG^ment* Since Rlack schoo].s scored highest on this scale, a por^sible 



iiiiplicatxon is that tlic normative sj'stcm of peoi\s is very strong in Block 
schoolSj hut perJirip5; dot^ti not support acliicvcjiioiit. 

The Perceived Teacher ICxpectations and Evaluiitions Seale \>v=is also 
significant in the univariate testing. Black schools scored highest on 
this scale v?hlch seeks to measure the self -f ulf illiiig prophecy phenomenon 
in regard, to achievement (Rosenthal and Jacobson, 1969)- However^ the supposed 
coiieo-nitant phcnoitieiion of academic acliievement is not present. A tenable 
implication from this perspective Is that students in Bl;;ck schools may> in 
fact> h^ivc stich perceptions but the ter3ehers may expect and/or ev^^luate 
student performance by standards vhich arc lo^v^or than national or state norms. 

A particularly enlightening i)hase of this analysi;; vere the factors vjhieh 
contributed to the significant multivariate test of Variable Group Cv T-fliitc 
schools' factor scores wer,a higher on Student Perceived Present Ivvaluations- 
Expectations and KL'iek schools' factor scores vera higher on Student Reported 
Sense of Futility. This may explain some of the usual achievement differential 
betv;ee» V.'hite and Black schools. 

1. When students in Black schools perceive that parents, teachers, avid 
friends are assessing them lowor and expect less of them than those attending 
White schools, performance is likely to follow expectations. 

2. Tlie higher mean factor score in Black schools on Student Reported 
Sense of Futility is noteworthy. One aspect of this f.^etor is the student 
perceptions of their effieaey uithin the social system. Another aspect are 
teachers' and oilier students' fetslingy of hopcle.ssness or lack of caring 
about academic Jichievciiicnt within the school social system. 

An examination of those results highlights the pos^;ib]e importance of 
Student Reported Sense of Futility, and Student Perceived Present Evaluations- 



iiKpcctations and Student IvcportGd Senile oil Futility are sicnificant 
prcdictorci of ncliievcnicnt in all schoo1r> (Schnc:uler> 1973), Further 
exploraUion into llie school clinate differences betvjeen lUack and V/liitc 
schools and Ihc possible relationship to the achievement gap batv;can White 
and Black ^schools is warranted. 
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FOOTNOTES 



Tills ciucr.lion oi: vnlue conscnsui^ (school.-corr^nujnily ne>:us) VJill 
become tiiorc; h:}]K>vL:inl us llie iiri.iscaudo in rc^i^ivd.s to comirtunity control 
conLinuciS, liiislcally, in Die iiiiddJ.c ciia^is distiricif; where acndemio 
nchit^vciiion t i.F* i^vafionUj tlie values of ihc sdiool and conununiiy are 
congruent usuiilly on the i:ican5> and alii>osL €ilvMys on thci end product of 
the. education process , Hovjcver , in ^toiiie IJl ack and lov^er class VJlii te 
distircts, ei.^pecinlly v;hore ^iclrievciuon t is not sati^'^T/^ctory or dc^clining, 
the jiiean and/or the end product of tjie echication proecss may l>e viewed 
quite dj.XferenLly by Llic cominunity and the school, 

^ r.elative is used to depict thn dijjpavity in achieveTnciit levels 
nnd socio{:coiioj:i i c status heLi;i?cn BJack and Will tc elojncntary *;c}iools , 
How this probluLi v::is nanagrd v;Ill bci c>;pJaincd in the section on design* 

If strict cJasBif ieat ion is used, there are on].y two JU.ack, liigh^ 
achievoinf; schools, Uov;cv(?r, one BlacK school was; classifietl as high- 
achieveing a fitate af^sepsncnt score of (.SO md above var. 

considered hi[;h"achieving) ♦ 

^ The reliJahility of these scales ijas examined by lloyt^s analysis 
of variance procedures. This f^ives the percent£igo of varannce in the 
distribution of i>upil ;;cale scores that may be roj^arded as true variance, 
and not due to the unreliability of the instruiitent (Ibytj 1941)* 
Listing; of £>calo items and respective sc^^le reliability are in Appendix 
A, 

^ The Iterjs within each factor and factor loading are presented j.n 
Appendix 13, 
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CiLMyiCTKin.STlCS OF SCHOOLS Sl-LtXrj'liD: 





School 




SL'S 


Acliiovc-i:ient: 


K 














Win' te 



01 


White 


nifji - 


55.1 






59,6 


140 


85 


02 


V,']iit;e 


Hiyh - 


55.2 


Low - 




4S,1 


173 


100.0 


03 




Hliih - 


5G.2 






54. /t 


224 


100,0 


04 


Vliite 


llicb - 


54,9 


Ltfw 




47.8 


202 


100.0 


05 






50.1 


Hi £11 


— 


58.0 


88 


100.0 


06 




iiirJi - 




Lov/ 


— 


43,6 


67 


97,7 


07 




' Low - 


43,2 


Ilijib 


— 


56,7 


104 


100,0 


08 


Vmite 


Low - 


44.9 


Low 


— 


44,6 


86 . 


100.00 


09 


V:hile 


L0V7 - 


46,7 


lli.ilh 


- 


55,1 


151 


95.1 


10 




Low - 


46.8 


Low 


- 


43,7 ■' 


81 


95.1 


1 1 














276 


30, 0 


12 


Ulack 


;!igh - 


51:9 


Low 




47,?, . 


406 


01.0 


13^ 


Black 


liigh - 


50,0 






51.8 






14 


IJlacU 


High - 


49,2 


IjOV.' 




37.3 


149 


00.5 


b 

15 


Black 


Low - 


43.8 






47,2 






16 


IJlack 


IjOW - 


46.7 


Lov; - 




38.0 


105 


13.8 


17 


Ifliick 


Low - 


47 . 0 






49.6 


105 


09 . 5 


18 


hlnck 


Low - 


46.7 


).ow - 




39.6 


384 


05.3 



* — ]3nta collecl.ion perml.'^jyion wa:; dcivic^cl. 

- Droppcid fron ;in;i]yais because of c!c:Kif,n rain.v j.cl, j 011s 

O 
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TABLE 2 

CLASSIFICATION OF SCHOOLS 
SELF-CT]'-D FOR JiTUDY 



Qu;ilif.v of Sclioql I'cnrf omiAncG 



Social Class and 
Facial Composition 



Higli Mean Level 
of Achievement 



Low Mean Level 
of AchiGvCiUient 



Hhite^ High SES 
Black^ Higli SES 



3 
1 



3 
2 



White Low SES 



Black Low SKS 



2 
1 



2 
2 



^=PrGdominant 70% or greater 
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TAIiLE 3 



CLIl'MC VARIABLE COMCTNATIOHS FOR MULTIVARIATE At^ALY^;IS 



Variable Gx'oup A 



Variable Group B 



Variable Group C 



Reported student 
pre :s for couipe-- 
tition 



Perceived peer 
expee tat ions and 
evaluations 



Student perceived 
present evalnations- 
GXpeetations 



Importance of self- 
identity student 



Perceived teneli&r 
expectations and 
evaluaLionti 



Student perceived 
scliools academic norms 



Academic norms 



Perceived parent 
expectations and 
evaluations \ 



Student reported 
sense oi f utj lity 



Sense of control 



Perceived principal 
expectations and 
evaluations 



Student pcrecivod 
futurci evaluations- 
expoctntions 



Reported teacher 
press for compe- 
tition 



Self-concept of; 
academic ability 
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TABLE k 

THREE FACTOR INTFJIACTIOMS OR SECOND-ORDER IKTERACTIOMS 
(RACE X ACHIEVEMENT X SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS) 



Variable 


Hirlti.vari.ate 


Ucarces of 


P less 


group 


F value 


f recdora 


than 


A 


1 . 551't 


5. A 




B 


.^151 


5. A 




C 


1 .2'Wl 


A, 5 





* P < .05 

AA P < .01 
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TABLE 5 



Tiio Factor Intariictions or Fii'sL-Order Interactions 



Variable 
Group 



Multivariate 
F Value 



Degrees of 
Preodoiii 



than 



Achievement by 
SES Interaction 

Group A .9614 

Group B .8033 

Group C ^ .6967 

Race by Achievement 
Level Interac tion 

^ Group A 1.2945 

Group B 1.0656 

Group C .5365 

Race by Sacloccanoinic 
Status Interaction 

Group A 1.7856 

Groui^ B .5226 

Group C .557/t 



5,4 
4,5 



5,4 
4,5 



5,4 
4,5 



^ V I .05 



? C ,01 
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TABLi: 6= 

RACE MAIN EFFECT 
CDIFFJ'RCi^.'CIiS B};TWKEH WDITE AND BLACK SCHOOLS) 



Miiltn'atintc 
. F value 



Bc-grcc's of 
Treed om 



P less than 



A 
B 
C 



26.7755 
5.91SS 
18.7^71 



5,4 
5,4 
4,5 



Air 



* p<05 
** pC.OI 



TABLE 7 



untvariat^^ f - katio vow variable group a 
(diffj:r!:kc^: :'Et\;]:i:n u^iite AiND black schools) 



' BGLv;ecn mean Univariate V less uhan 

Vai:inb].eG squared F 



Rcporucd stuckM)i:s press 2.C>^81 ,6962 
for compcuiLion 

Jmporlnncc of Sa]f^ 

idantiiiy sUidcnu 19.505^ 1-3815 

Acadcriiic narma .7809 ■ .0733 

Sense of conlroX 84.5975 . . 6653 
RcportrRd Teacher press 

for competition 157. ^^'178 30.9359 ** 



* P < .05 
P < .01 
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UWIVAlUATIi F - MTT.0 FOK VAKIAULl^ GllOllP B 

(dif]-i:ri:;hc1': Bcn^^iiiEi^ wiii'j'i: and i^laci; sciiooi.s) 



jJcLween mean Univarinte P ]css 

Variables squarod F than 



Pcsrccivccl peer c::pt!C^^^- 
Liotj^ and cVt\luaLions 24.5S2^^ 5.303^^ 

Sclf-conccpt of 
acadcirJx ability 56-0087 19,66^^2 

Perceived tcaclmr expcic- 
tations and cvoluations 21,2713 5.7801 

Perceived parent c^:pcc- 
tations and evaltuitions 13.1602 2<6905 

Perceived pr j ncipal 
expcc tn tion^; and 

evaluations 5.3910 .3069 



^P ^^,05 



A A p^Ol 
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TABLE 9 

innVAlVIATE F - RATIO FOR VARIABLE GROUP C 
(DIFFffiENCi; ]!)':TWEKN white A^^lJ lJUCK SCHOOLS) 



Variables 


Betvjeen mean 
squared 


Univariate 
F 


P less 
titan 


Student porcG j.VGd 
present Gvaluat;Lon£i" 
Gxpcctutionii 


.6050 


26.2662 


^> 


Student; Perceived 
school academic 
norms; 


.0A81 


2.0923 




Student reported 
sense of futility 


1.6A93 


23.1865 




Student purcelved 
future evaluations- 
e>:pectatlons 


.0088 


.1823 





ERIC 
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TAB LIv 10 

variai;lic mi^ans oi-^ ii\ci: and least squari:;s 

ESTIMATHD EFFECTS OF SI.CHIFICANT UNIVAUIATliS 



Scales 



scale; menus 



I3l;]ck scliool 
sc.alc means 



Estimated 



Self^coiiccj];t of acndomJc 
abiliLy 73X!^ 

Pcrcoivod poar oxpccta- 
tion?^ nnd evaluations 78, 70 

Roportcc] Luacbcr prt^ss 
for compcti Lion 66 ,51 

tations and t:;valualions SO, 36 



Factors 



White school 

factor 
score incline 



77,33 



81,26 



72,98 



82,75 



Black :ichool 

factor 
score means 



-A. 01 
-3.17 
-5,95 
-2,75 



Es lima ted 
effects 



Student perceived 
present cv'tliKj tions- 
expcctatlonsj ,0682610 

Student reported sense 
of futility -,5139222 



-,3333958 



+ ,l/i973lO 



,381355 



-,571806 
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